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at Saint-Ouen seven years earlier, it becomes at once an intelligible 
and direct outgrowth of the author's own experience, the memory 
of which at that very time was returning to throw his soul into 
turmoil. 

George R. Havens. 
Indiana University. 



COMMENT ON SOME POSTHUMOUS POEMS AND 
FRAGMENTS OP LEOPARDI 

I. Letta la Vita di Vittoeio Alfieri 

SCRITTA DA ESSO 

In chiuder la tua storia ansante il petto 
Vedrd, dissi, il tuo marmo, Alfieri mio, 
Vedro la parte aprica e il dolce tetto 
Onde dicesti a questa terra addio. 

Cosi dissi inaccorto. E forse ch'io 
Pria saro steso in sul funereo letto, 
E de l'ossa nel flebile ricetto 
Prima infinito adombrerammi obblio : 

Misero quadrilustre. E tu nemica 
La sorte avesti pur : ma ti rimbomba 
Pama ehe cresce e un di fia detta antica. 

Di me non suonera l'eterna tromba ; 
Starommi ignoto e non avrd chi dica, 
A piangere i' verro su la tua tomba. 

Primo sonetto composto tutto la notte avanti il 27 Novembre 
1817 stando in letto, prima di addormentarmi, avendo poche ore 
avanti finito di leggere la vita dell' Alfieri, e pochi minuti prima, 
stando pure in letto, biasimata la mia facilita di rimare, e detto fra 
me che dalla mia penna non uscirebbe mai sonetto; venutomi poi 
veramente prima il desiderio e proponimento di visitare il sepolcro 

Avaritures d'un homme de qualite. and most of the first four volumes of 
GUveland. This is much for two years. It is true that Prevost was a 
facile and productive writer. Moreover, Mcmon Leseaut is short. If, how- 
ever, it was written at this time with the others, to what lucky accident 
shall we attribute the difference between it and all of Prevost's other 
works? In default of positive proof it seems that the balance of probability 
leans toward the hypothesis that the masterpiece was PreVost's first work, 
and that it was composed at Saint-Ouen in 1722-1723. 
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e la casa dell'Alfieri, e dopo il pensiero che probabilmente non 
potrei. Scritto ai 29 di Novembre. 

This sonnet, with the comment that accompanies it, was con- 
tained among the Carte Napoletane left in the hands of Antonio 
Eanieri after the death of Leopardi. 1 It is very illuminating as 
to the nature of Leopardi's feelings at the time, especially when 
it is compared with other documents belonging to the years 1816 
and 1817. 

In 1816 Leopardi was unable to continue his philological work 
with the devotion that he had manifested in earlier years. How- 
ever, he composed a number of brief articles and translations, which 
he desired to see published. Hence arose a correspondence with 
Antonio Fortunato Stella 2 and with Giuseppe Acerbi. 8 Moreover, 
he ventured to send copies of his translation of the second book 
of the fflneid to Angelo Mai, Vincenzo Monti, and Pietro Gior- 
dani. 4 All of these eminent men regarded the performance of their 
youthful contemporary as an evidence of almost unprecedented 
precocity. Giordani in particular was impressed to such an extent 
that the affair led to the famous and voluminous exchange of 
letters that exercised so great an influence on the career of 
Leopardi. Encouraged as he was by the eulogies of literary celebri- 
ties, his craving for fame and his faith in his own ability were 
strengthened. The so-called "literary conversion" of Leopardi, 
which was probably nothing more than natural development aided 
by external causes, 5 was coincident with the first phase of the 
correspondence with Giordani. 

Toward the end of the year 1816, and throughout the first part 
of the following year, Leopardi's health grew steadily worse. 
According to his own statement, he was unable for seven months 
to do anything but walk about in solitude. Sickness and inability 
to devote himself to the accomplishment of his cherished dreams 

1 Published in Scritti Vari Inediti di Oiaoomo Leopardi dalle Carte Na- 
poletane, Firenze, Successori Le Monnier, 1910, p. 17. 

2 Editor and publisher of Lo Spettatore in Milan. 

3 Editor and publisher of the Biblioteca Italiana in Milan. 
"Feb. 21st, 1817. 

5 Lack of ability to continue scholarly work, and the influence of Gior- 
dani and others. 

"See Epistolario di Giaoomo Leopardi, Vol. I, p. 91 (dated August 28th, 
1817). 
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produced in Leopardi's mind a deep melancholy, accompanied by 
a foreboding of death. At the age of eighteen he was face to face 
with the most gloomy of prospects. It seemed as if the very 
efforts he had made to attain fame had, by wrecking his health, 
prevented the realization of his ambitions. His expectation of 
death, indicated in letters to Giordani, is directly stated in the 
poem entitled Appressamento delta Morte. 7 

Thus we find in Leopardi, before he reaches the age of twenty 
years, a terrible conflict induced by his sharpened desire for a 
lasting literary fame and his feeling of the imminence of death. 
The mental tortures caused by the interplay of emotion and 
reflection in his sensitive nature can scarcely be imagined. It is 
small wonder that the foundations of pessimism were laid in his 
soul before the real beginning of his literary career, and that the 
continuation of his agony made his pessimism grow blacker and 
blacker as time went on. 

The conflict between life and death that raged in Leopardi's 
heart in the years 1816 and 1817 is convincingly illustrated in 
this sonnet that describes his impressions after reading the life of 
Alfieri. It was written just at the time when his feelings must 
have reached a climax. 8 The first quatrain describes the effect 
produced upon the reader by the perusal of Alfieri's autobiography. 
He is anxious at once to visit the home and the last resting place 
of the great dramatist. 9 In the second quatrain Leopardi expresses 
his haunting fear of death; it is particularly terrible when we 
consider that a boy of nineteen years feels that his life may end 
before he can make a journey by no means unreasonably long. 
In the first tercet after a brief apostrophe to himself as a " misero 
quadrilustre," he proceeds to a short appreciation of the life of 

'This poem, written in November and December, 1816, is published in 
full in the Scritti Letterwri di Qiaeomo Leopardi, ordinati e riveduti, etc., 
per cura di Giovanni Mestica, Firenze, Successori Le Monnier, 1899, Vol. n, 
pp. 187-209; the first part of the first canto, with alterations, is found 
among the Canti. 

"Nov. 29th, 1817. On December 11th Geltrude Cassi visited Eecanati 
for the first time, and awakened the feeling of love in the poet's heart, 
inspiring him to write his two elegies. Although he did not lose his dread 
of approaching death, he doubtless secured some distraction. 

" When Leopardi had complained of the restrictions of Recanati, Giordani 
had reminded him of the contentment of Alfieri in Asti; see Epistolario, 
Vol. in, p. 83. 
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Alfieri, in which he lays particular stress upon the fame gained 
by his illustrious fellow-countryman. Finally, in the three lines 
that conclude the poem, Leopardi utters a personal lament. He 
will possess no glory after death; no one will come to weep upon 
his tomb. 

Although this sonnet is extremely interesting as a guide to 
Leopardi's state of mind, it is not surprising that he chose to 
overlook it in publishing his approved poetry. It shared the fate 
of the majority of his early compositions. It could hardly be 
claimed that a rather unpolished piece of verse like this deserves 
a place beside the exquisite productions of maturer years. 

II. Canzone Sulla Gkecia 

Nostra arnica, madre, nelle scienze ed arti e lettere maestra, e voce 
che siamo sua colonia ec. ec. si porti l'antica storia, e giusto che 
le siamo grati, le rendiamo quel che ci ha dato, si ec. entusiasmo 
di compassione e di gratitudine, stato suo presente, stato antico, 
pittura delle principali gesta antiche in compendio giudizioso e 
veramente vivo e poetico, basta che risorgano in lei le buone disci- 
pline, non e morto il suo sacro fuoco, rivivra la Greeia, apostrofe a 
quelli che ve le riconducono, sieno greei, sieno stranieri tutti pari- 
menti obbligatissimi alia infelice, esortazioni ai greci, preghiere ec. 
ec. lodi di quei popoli greci che si mantengono colla forza in una 
certa liberta, come i Minotti s'io non erro, si puo anche introdurre 
qualche storia che formi un raeconto principale nella canzone e la 
chiuda con un'orazione p. e. del tempo della lega Achea quando la 
Greeia era infelice quasi come adesso se bene bisogna nasconder 
l'esito di quegli sforzi che fu sfortunato. Madre della grazia e sua 
introduttrice nella vita. Era il mondo ec. la Greeia riveeendo dal- 
l'Egitto le cognizioni rozze e nude di grazia le ne ammatd ec. ec. 
Per confortarla a confidar di vincere i turchi bisogna ricordarle le 
sue antiche vittor. sui barbari, come fa il Petrarca appunto nella 
Canz. aspettata. Turchi arabi e caldei. Del popolo infelice 
d'oriente ec. quantunque anche i gr. sieno orientali ed il Petr. non 
citi se non le vittor. sui persiani. Conquiste d'Alessandro. L'Egit- 
to e l'Asia e tutto Poriente ubbidiente alia Greeia. Ed anche allora 
eravate pochi ec. Descriz. lirica di quelle conquiste. 

This rough outline is all that we possess of Leopardi's canzone 
on Greece. 10 Notwithstanding his fervent admiration for Greece 
as the most glorious nation in that ancient world which he loved so 

M Por the outline, see Soritti Vari, p. 54; the date given there is 1820- 
1821. 
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well, and in spite of his eagerness to pay tribute to the mother of 
science, art, and letters, he has left only a few tantalizing and 
ill-connected lines to show that he meditated the composition of 
a poem similar in nature to his patriotic canzoni. It would indeed 
be strange if Leopardi had not desired to write a poetical apprecia- 
tion of Greece. The almost endless succession of eulogies of ancient, 
and especially of Grecian and Athenian, civilization, that are found 
in the Zibaldone, might lead us to expect a succession of poems 
on the value and beauty of antiquity. Instead of that he has 
expressed his knowledge of antiquity in the Canti in a multitude 
of subtle ways, devoting his vast store of erudition to the task of 
perfecting his art. 

In the lines that precede this comment is found the direct 
evidence of an intention to write a canzone on Greece. The reader 
is immediately reminded of the other patriotic poems, and particu- 
larly of the one to Italy. There is a considerable likeness in the 
ideas that form the groundwork of the two compositions. Leopardi 
contemplates the greatness of ancient Greece, and contrasts it with 
the modern situation, in much the same way as he considers a 
similar discrepancy in the history of his native land. He appeals 
to Greeks and to the friends of Greece to save the beloved and 
unfortunate country ; " in his canzone to Italy he offers himself 
as a defender of his native land. Again, the return to Simonides 
in the earlier poem 12 is paralleled by the plan to close the Grecian 
hymn with an oration represented as coming from the time of the 
Achasan League. The words that terminate the sketch are attempts 
to clarify his ideas, to describe the triumphs of the men of antiquity 
as an example and inspiration to their descendants. 

There is also a striking difference between the two canzoni. 
The unfinished one is cold and dead in comparison with its more 
fortunate predecessor. That is not surprising, in. view of the fact 
that one is a mere outline, while the other is a polished poem. 
However, we possess also the sketch of Leopardi's ideas as he jotted 
them down in preparation of the poem to Italy. 18 The contrast 

"No doubt Leopardi was influenced by the efforts being made at the 
time in behalf of Greek independence. 

u The canzone to Italy belongs to 1818. 

"See Scritti Van, pp. 18-20; the sketch is entitled Argomento d'tma 
Canzone sullo Stato Presente dell'Italia; it is accompanied by a repro- 
duction of the manuscript. 
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between that sketch and the later one, which forms the subject of 
this comment, is illuminating. The inspiration to express himself 
in poetic form seems to be impelling the author in his earlier out- 
line. The rough draft of his canzone to Italy is instinct with 
life; in many cases he finds at the first effort the very words and 
phrases that he later embodies in the published poem. In the 
Canzone sulla Orecia, on the other hand, he can furnish only the 
bare framework of ideas. The will and the desire to do homage 
to the object of his veneration are present, but he cannot for the 
time being instil into his conceptions the breath of emotion and 
passion that will make them live as elements of a work of art. 
We may be sure that Leopardi's love for Hellas would never have 
allowed him to approve of anything that did not represent the 
true and well-rounded expression of his deep affection. 

III. Ad Arimane 

Re delle cose, autor del mundo, arcana 
Malvagita, sommo potere e somma 
Intelligenza, eterno 
Dator de' mali e reggitor del moto, 

io non so se questo ti faecia felice, ma mira e godi ec. contemplando 
eternam. ec. 

produzione e distruzione ec. per uccider partorisce ec. sistema del 
mondo, tutto patimen. Natura e come un bambino che disfa su- 
bito il fatto. Vecchiezza. Noia e passioni piene di dolore e dispe- 
razioni : amore. 

I selvaggi e le tribu primitive, sotto diverse forme, non rico- 
noscono che te. Ma i popoli eivili ec. te con diversi nomi il volgo 
appella Fato, natura e Dio. Ma tu sei Arimane, tu quello che ec. 

E il mondo civile t'invoca. 

Taceio le tempeste, le pesti ec. tuoi doni, che altro non sai donare. 
Tu dai gli ardori e i ghiacei. 

E il mondo delira cercando nuovi ordini e leggi e spera perfezione. 
Ma l'opra tua rimane immutabile, perche p. natura dell'uomo 
sempre regneranno 1'ardimento e l'inganno, e la sincerita e la 
modestia resteranno indietro, e la fortuna sara, nemica al valore, 
e il merito non sara buono a farsi largo, e il giusto e il debole sara 
oppresso ec. ec. 

Vivi, Arimane e trionfi, e sempre trionferai. 

Invidia dagli antichi attribuita agli dei verso gli uomini. 

Animali destinati in cibo. Serpente Boa. Nume pietoso ec. 

Perche, dio del male, hai tu posto nella vita qualche apparenza 
di piacere? l'amore? . . . per travagliarci col desiderio, col con- 
fronto degli altride del tempo nostro passato ec. ? 
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Io non so se tu ami le lodi o le bestemmie ec. Tua lode sara il 
pianto, testimonio del nostro patire. Pianto da me per certo Tu 
non avrai: ben mille volte dal mio labbro il tuo nome maledetto 
sara ee. 

Mai io non mi rassegnero ec. 

Se mai grazia fu chiesta ad Arimane ee. coneedimi eh' io non passi 
il 7° lustro. Io sono stato, vivendo, il tuo maggior predieatore 
ec. Fapostolo della tua religione. Eicompensami. Non ti chiedo 
nessuno di quelli che il mondo chiama beni : ti chiedo quello che e 
creduto il massimo de' mali, la morte. (non ti chiedo ricchezze ec. 
non amore sola causa degna di vivere ec). Non posso, non posso 
piu della vita. 14 

The Zibaldone (or the Pensieri di Varia Filosofia e di Bella 
Letteratura, as it is called in its published form) is our chief source 
of information regarding Leopardi's views on language, art, and 
philosophy. It contains very few entries later than July, 1829, and 
none at all after December, 1832. For this reason it is particu- 
larly important to study carefully the documents at our disposal 
that can throw any light upon their author's conceptions during 
the latter years of his life. 15 Of such documents one of the most 
interesting is the unfinished " Hymn to Ahriman." 

The main facts of Leopardi's philosophical development are 
clear, especially after examination of the Zibaldone. In his early 
youth he constructed a system of thought in which he deified nature 
and eulogized the great illusions that characterize primitive man. 16 
This conception he modified gradually as he became more mature. 
His notes belonging to the years 1826, 182'}' and 1828 demonstrate 
that he had learned to understand the remorselessness of nature, 
and that he had begun to feel horrified at her cruelty. Up to 
this point he had nevet shown any tendency to sympathize with 
civilization, which he had always regarded with hatred. The 
chronology of his later intellectual development is somewhat uncer- 

14 For this hymn, see Scritti Yari Inediti dalle Carte Napoletane, pp. 
114-115; it contains also a facsimile of the poet's manuscript. The date 
(1835) found in print, but not m the facsimile, is almost certainly a mis- 
take. The mention of the author's seventh lustrum clearly indicates that 
he was not thirty-five; cf. Chiarini's argument for dating the poem March 
or April, 1833; Chiarini, Vita di CHacomo Leopardi, Firenze, 6. Barhera, 
p. 390. 

16 The most valuable sources are the Canti and the Epistolario, although 
the latter becomes more scanty every year. 

"Bodily vigor, patriotism, religion, sacrifice of life for ideals, love, etc. 
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tain on account of lack of data, but the poem La Oinestra illus- 
trates the final phase of his thought — a willingness to recognize 
some value in human achievement and cooperation, and an even 
stronger realization of the ruthlessness of nature. 

It is essential to separate Leopardi's personal feelings from his 
philosophical tenets. Although no one could deny more thoroughly 
than he the possibility of happiness for man, he was willing upon 
occasion to admit that no general theory, whether pessimistic or 
optimistic, could be formed as to the works of nature as a whole. 17 
We must be careful, then, to consider the pessimism expressed in 
his poems as applied to the fate of the human race in general, and 
to his own destiny in particular. 18 

The " Hymn to Ahriman " strikes an intensely personal note. It 
would be difficult to imagine anything more terrible than this 
invocation of the spirit of evil that governs the destinies of man- 
kind and of the universe. We find in the poet's sketch a presenta- 
tion, in brief compass, of the various evils that authorize him to 
believe in the divinity of Ahriman. He parades before us a series 
of woes that sums up the tortured life of ages. First he points to 
the condition of nature's offspring, brought into the world to repro- 
duce, to grow old, and to die. Next he turns to the recognition 
of evil among primitive tribes and among civilized peoples. 
Enumeration of the harmful phenomena of nature paves the way 
for a scathing comment on the natural injustice of mankind. Here 
the poet pauses to reiterate his belief in the eternal triumph of 
Ahriman. Then he touches the supreme chord in his song of 
despair — the recognition by man of evil elements in his own 
divinities. At this point a temporary relief is offered by the 
consideration of love as the only thing in life that offers any 
possibility of pleasure. 19 Even this comfort, however, is only 
partial and is perhaps bestowed by Ahriman to make our position 
even more grievous. 

"Cf. Zibaldone, Vol. v, pp. 87-89, (July 10, 1823). He means the sys- 
tem of the universe, in which man is only an unimportant detail. 

18 It must be admitted that Leopardi does not always maintain this dis- 
tinction; in his artistic works he frequently seems to lose sight of every- 
thing except a system of pessimism. 

18 It was a firm belief of Leopardi that love was the last of the great 
illusions, and the only one left to modern times; cf. the poems Amore e 
Morte and II Pensiero Dommcmte. 
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The last portion of the hymn contains the personal appeal of 
Leopardi. It includes the hopeless lament of his torn and suffering 
spirit, his plea for death as the only possible relief. The point in 
it that gives rise to the greatest amount of speculation is the 
question of resignation. He says : " Mai io non mi rassegnero." 
This statement seems to call for explanation. 

In the course of an attempt to establish a system of pessimism, 
Leopardi described as follows the three phases of youth: "(1) 
Speranza, forse il piu affannoso di tutti; (2) disperazione furi- 
bonda e renitente; (3) disperazione rassegnata." 20 At the time 
of writing he considered that he had himself reached the third 
stage. Yet seven years later his soul is still in conflict, and it is 
hard to define the character of his resignation. The "Hymn to 
Ahriman " belongs to the period of the waning of Leopardi's affec- 
tion for Fanny Targioni-Tozzetti. It is to be compared with 
Amore e Morte, A Se Stesso, Consalvo, and Aspasia. A certain 
similarity in the poet's attitude toward fate is evident in all of 
these poems. The unfinished one seems to contain less direct 
allusion to his feelings of love than do the others, but it is only 
logical to suppose that the emotional stimulus was the same. It 
is probable that Leopardi aimed at a stoical submission to destiny. 
Without feeling the slightest inclination toward reconciliation with 
the system of the universe as it affects the human race, he desired 
to bid farewell to illusion, to cherish no more hope. This idea 
of an austere despair is best illustrated in A Se Stesso, and perhaps 
in the later poems of the Neapolitan period. At times, however, 
he is impelled to raise his head proudly and to struggle against 
fate. 21 These outbursts belong to a passionate nature unable 

20 Zilaldone, Vol. vn, p. 110 (June 3d, 1826). 
51 Cf. Amore e Morte, lines 108-116. 

Me certo troverai, qual si sia l'ora 

Che tu le peime al mio pregar dispieghi, 

Erta la fronte, armato, 

E renitente al fato, 

La man che flagellando si colora 

Nel mio sangue innocente 

Non ricolmar di lode, 

Non benedir, com' usa 

Per antiea vilta 1'umana gente. 
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always to remain unmoved, and determined to resist. Doubtless 
Leopardi was beset by conflicting thoughts, now feeling resignation, 
now the dreadful grief that he attributed to antiquity and to 
ancient heroes. 

It is surprising that Leopardi never finished the " Hymn to 
Ahriman." The supposition that he thought the personal element 
in it too strong is hardly tenable when we consider the intensely 
subjective nature of some of his work. It is barely possible that 
he felt a certain clash between the general statements at the 
beginning and the individualistic tendency of the conclusion. It 
seems more reasonable, however, to attribute his failure to com- 
plete the work to chance, to ill health, or to the lack of inspiration 
at the proper moment. We know from his own statement that 
he was accustomed to outline a poem suggested by inspiration, and 
then to wait for another similar moment to amplify his ideas and 
complete his work. 22 

John Van Horne. 

University of Illinois. 
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Don Francisco de Quevedo, por Eulogio Florentino Sanz. 
Edited by R. Selden Rose, Ph. D. Boston, Ginn & Co., 1917. 
xxxiv -+- 249 pp. 

El Dr. Rose — bien reputado en los estudios de literatura espanola 
por una edicion de Suarez de Figueroa (El Passagero, Madrid, 
1914, Soc. Bibliof. esp.) califlcada recientemente de primorosa por 
Bonilla — ha preparado la edicion de este drama romantico para que 
sirva de texto en las clases de espafiol. Va precedida de un Ensayo 
biografico de Sanz, al que siguen una Introduction hist6rica, que 

Of. also Aspasia, lines 89-93. 

Or ti vanti, che il puoi. Narra che sola 
Sei del tuo sesso a eui piegar sostenni 
L'altero capo, a cui spontaneo porsi 
L'indomito mio cor. 

"Epistolwio di Oiaoomo Leopardi, Vol. I, p. 339 (written in 1820). 



